patent issued to him, so far as we find, was October 31,
1865, for a rotary steam engine. His work on this inven-
tion had begun two or three years before, and he continued
to invent unceasingly as long as he lived. In his last ill-
ness he designed a wheel chair to be operated by a little
electric motor. The rotary engine was a favorite plaything
for many years, and the writer remembers seeing Westing-
house, when he was forty-five years old, wearing a frock
coat, working over a rotary engine in his shop in an interval
between a board meeting and a reception. It was the
equivalent of a rubber of bridge, or a game of golf. It is
hardly necessary to say that the rotary engine never served
any other purpose except that it may have affected his
line of thought when he took up the steam turbine, as will
be told in the chapter on steam engines. Westinghouse
would not have said that this is exactly true. He used to
relate that a small boy who had made a picture of a minister
and found it unsatisfactory added a tail and called it a dog.
Encouraged by this, Westinghouse turned his rotary en-
gine around and made an excellent water meter of it, and
established another industry.

Patents for a car replacer (for rerailing a car or engine),
and for a railroad frog followed in 1867, 1868, and 1869,
and these inventions were the foundation of a little busi-
ness which seemed to a courageous young man to justify Ms
marriage, which took place August 8, 1867, that is before
he was twenty-one. His courtship was as impetuous as
that of Lord Randolph Churchill, who was engaged to Miss
Jerome three days after he first saw her. Westinghouse
met Marguerite Erskine Walker by chance on a railroad
train. That evening he told his father and mother that he
had met the woman he was going to marry. The wedding
soon followed. Mrs. Westinghouse was a devoted wife and